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century is Juan Ruiz, arch-priest of Hita, a little town not far
from Guadalaxara, who flourished in the reign of Alfonso XI.
His poems consist of an immense variety of tales,, fables and
apologues, chiefly amatory and satirical, in some 7000 verses of
which about 1700 remain with prose introductions and additions.
The verses, as a rule, are the rhymed couplets of Berceo; but
no less than seventeen different metres are used in the course
of the work, which is as free and original in matter as in
manner. The whole is interspersed with indecent episodes and
very immoral reflections, in which the Lady Trotaconventos figures
with the Lady Cuaresma and the Lady Venus. Don Amor, Don
Carnal, and Don Tocino are found, not unnaturally, in the
company of the Ladies Cocina and Merienda, nor are more
sacred personages absent from the party. The variety of the
style is no less remarkable than the diversity of the subjects;
at one time, grave, tender and dignified; at another, sarcastic,
jocular, didactic, devout and indecent, but ever fresh, lively
and natural. Ruiz has been called the Spanish Chaucer, and
his poems have much in common with the Canterbury Tales,
which were written about the same time.1 The Libro del Rabbi
Sem Job, a poem addressed to Peter the Cruel on his accession
by a learned and liberal Jew, is worthy of notice among the
writings of the period; as is a dance of death, la Dansa General
de la Muerte, probably adapted from the French of the same
period ; and perhaps the Poema de Jose, the story of Joseph or
Yusuf, derived, strange to say, from Moslem and not from
Christian sources, and written more probably in Aragon than in
Castile.

But if Alfonso was a patron of letters, a lover of law, and a
professed scourge of evil-doers, he was not in his own domestic
life either as virtuous or as prudent as became a reformer and a
judge. The court of Castile was ruled by rival ladies. Within
and without the palace the kingdom was divided. The king's
mistress, the beautiful Leonora de Guzman, had her court and
her courtiers, and not only vied with the legitimate queen in
her influence over her royal lover, but for nigh on twenty years
she claimed a large share in the administration of his kingdom.
The wife, as so frequently happens in such cases, was not only
less powerful but less wise, less fit for command, less favoured

1 An enthusiastic admirer of the arch-priest, and no mean critic, has even com-
pared him with Cervantes. Ferdinand Wolf, Jaftrbuck der Literatur (Vienna,
1832), voL Iviii., pp. 220-225, art b. For a fair comparison between Chaucer and
Ruiz, see Ticknor, vol. i., chap. v.